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Of the heroes, in the Arcadia, Musidorus, who 
is heir to the throne of Thessalia and Pyrocles, his 
cousin and friend, heir of the throne of Macedon, 
have filled Asia with the renown of their unexam- 
pled valor. In Ivanhoe, the Asiatic exploits of 
Richard, heir to the throne of England, and Ivan- 
hoe, his friend and heir of Rutherford Grange 
form a similar background for the real action of 
the story. 

In each work the counterpart of the chivalry of 
the heroes is the chastity of the heroines. 

Disguises and recognitions are notable features 
of both works. In the earlier romance Pyrocles 
can have opportunity to woo Philoclea only by 
disguising himself ; and in disguise he enters the 
tourney. Ivanhoe only by the favor of his dis- 
guise gets an interview with Rowena, and in 
disguise he tilts in the lists at Ashby. Other dis- 
guises and consequent recognitions occur in both 
stories. 

Robert T. Keblin. 

New Haven, Oonn. 



VARIOUS NOTES. 
Oablyle, Sartor Resartus 2. 9. 

One of Carlyle's memorable passages is this 
(Sartor Resartus 2. 9, ed. MacMechan, p. 173) : 
' The Fraction of Life can be increased in value 
not so much by increasing your Numerator as by 
lessening your Denominator. Nay, unless my 
Algebra deceive me, Unity itself divided by Zero 
will give Infinity. Make thy claim of wages a 
zero, then ; thou hast the world under thy feet. 
Well did the Wisest of our time write : "It is 
only with Renunciation (Entsagen) that Life, 
properly speaking, can be said to begin." ' 

It is rather surprising to find that this is a 
doctrine, not of the Stoics, but of Epicurus him- 
self. Seneca says (Ep. 21. 7) : ' "Si vis," inquit 
[Epicurus], "Pythoclea divitem facere, non pecu- 
niae adjiciendum, sedcupiditatidetrahendumest." ' 
To the same effect Stobseus, Flor. 17. 37 : 'E7tikov/>os 
ipurrtjOasi wos 3.V Tts irAovri/o-aev ; ' ov rots overt Trptxr- 
riOeh' l<pr) ' ti}s oe ypeuK ra iroXXa. TrepiTe/Jwatv.' 
And so Flor. 17. 24, where the saying is again 



ascribed to Epicurus : BJ fiov\a irkownov nm 
majam, /xrj xpVI Ma ' tv vpoariOa, ti}s 81 hti6vp.la<i 
a<patpa. A somewhat similar saying is attributed 
to Socrates (Flor. 17. 30). 

In Regnard's Le Joueur (1696), Act 5, Sc. 13, 
the valet, Hector, reading to his master from 
Seneca, ' Chapitre six. Du mepris des richesses,' 
concludes : 

' C'est posseder les biens que savoir s'en passer.' 
Que ce mot est bien dit t et que c'est bien penser I 
Ce Seneque, monsieur, est un excellent homme. 

King, Class, and For. Quot, No. 299, adds, from 
Vigee's Epttre a Duels sur les Avantages de la 
M&diocriti: 

Je suis riche du bien dont je sals me passer. 



Chaucer, Parl. Foulms 353. 

In confirmation of my view with regard bo Joules, 
published in Mod. Lang. Notes for April, 1906, 
Dr. A. E. H. Swaen, of the University of Gron- 
ingen, calls my attention to the fact that in the 
Wright-Wulcker Vocabularies, beo occurs with the 
names of birds in the following places : 261. 9 ; 
318. 34 ; 543. 7, the first time in a section headed 
De Avibus. 



Bmowulf 1408 ff. 



In Mod. Lang. Notes 17. 209-10 (418-9) I 
called attention to the parallel between Beow. 
1408 ff. and Seneca, Here. Fur. 762-3. To the 
latter passage I now wish to add certain others. 
A handy translation is that of Miss Harris (The 
Tragedies of Seneca, Henry Frowde, 1904). The 
first is Seneca, CEd. 530-547 : 

Est procul ab urbe lucus ilicibus niger, 
Dircsea circa vallis irriguse loca. 
Cupressus altis exserens silvis caput 
Vixente semper alligat trunco nemus ; 
Curvosque tendit quercus et putres situ 
Annosa ramos. Hujus abrupit latus 
Edax vetustas ; ilia jam fessa cadens 
Badice, fulta pendet aliena trabe. 
Amara baccas laurus, et tilise leves, 
Et Paphia myrtus, et per immensum mare 
Motura remos alnus, et Phoebo obvia, 
Enode Zephyrus pinis opponens latus. 
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Medio stat ingens arbor, atque umbra gravi 
Silvas minores urget, et magno ambitu 
Diffusa ramos, una defeDdit nemus. 
Tristis sub ilia lucis et Phoebi inscius 
Kestagnat humor, frigore seterno rigens. 
Limosa pigrum circuit fontem palus. 

Another is Thy. 649-655, 664-6 ': 

A barrsn detested vale, you see it is ; 
The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O'ercome with moss and baleful mistletoe ; 
Here never shines the sun ; here nothing breeds 
Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven. 

But straight they told me they would bind me here 
Unto the body of a dismal yew. 

See Cunliffe, The Influence of Shakespeare on Elizabethan 
Tragedy, p. 70. 

Arcana in imo regia secessu patet, 
Alta vetustum valle compescens nemus, 
Penetrale regni, nulla qua lotos solet 
Prabere ramos arbor, aut ferro coli ; 
Sed taxus, et cupressus, et nigra ilice 
Obscura nutat silva ; quam supra eminens 
Despectat alte quercus, et vincat nemus. 

Fons stat sub umbra tristis, et nigra piger 
Hseret palude ; talis est diree Stygis 
Deformis unda, qua; facit ca?lo fidem. 

A third is from the context to the passage 
quoted in the earlier article. This is Merc. Fur. 
662-3, 683-6, 689-90 : 

Spartana tellus nobile attollit jugum, 
Densis ubi sequor Taanarus silvis premit. 



Qualis incerta vagus 
Meander unda ludit, et cedit sibi, 
Instatque, dubius, littus an fontem petat. 
Palus inertis fo3da Cocyti jacet. 

Horrent opaca fronde nigrantes coma? 
Taxo imminente, quam tenet segnis Sopor. 

Various passages from Latin poets on hell and 
its rivers might be adduced. Among them are 
the following : 

Lucan, Phars. 6. 639-646 : 

Haud procul a Ditis csecis depressis cavernis 
In praceps subsedit humus, quam pallida pronis 
Urget silva comis, et nullo vertice caelum 



Suspiciens Phcebo non pervia taxus opacat. 
Marcentes intus tenebrae, squalensque sub antris 
Longa nocte situs, nunquam, nisi carmine factum, 
Lumen habet 

Silius Italicus, Pun. 13. 563-4, 568-573, 595-6 : 

Turn jacet in spatium sine corpore pigra vorago, 
Limosique lacus. 

At, magnis semper divis regique deorum 
Intrari dignata palus, picis horrida rivo, 
Fumiferum volvit Styx inter sulphura limum. 
Tristior hie Acheron sanie crassoque veneno 
JEstuat, et, gelidam eructans cum murmure arena m, 
Descendit nigra lentus per stagna palude. 

Dextra vasta comas nemorosaque brachia fundit 
Taxus, Cocyti rigua frondosior unda. 

Also 12. 126-8 : 

Huic vicina palus (fama est, Acherontis ad undas 
Pandere iter) caecus stagnante voragine fauces 
Laxat, et horrendos aperit telluris hiatus. 

Ovid, Met. 4. 432-4 : 

Est via declivis funesta nubila taxo ; 
Ducit ad infernas per muta silentia sedes. 
Styx nebulas exhalat iners. 

Virgil, Georg. 4. 478-480 : 

Quos circum limus niger et deformis harundo 

Cocyti tardaque palus inamibilis unda 
Alligat, et noviens Styx interfusa coercet. 

Virgil, especially in the Sixth Book of the 
JEneid, is the source for all later Latin poets, so 
far as the description of Hades is concerned. 
Dieterich says (Nekyia, pp. 158-9) : ' Vergil hat 
den Anstoss gegeben zu den zahlreichen Hades- 
schilderungen der romischen Dichter, die bis in 
Einzelheiten von ihm abhangig sind. . . . Selten 
wird auch mit Sicherheit auszumachen sein, woher 
sie die abweichenden Einzelheiten haben.' He 
then refers to G. Ettig, Acheruntiea, pp. 360 ff, 
especially for the relevant passages in Seneca, 
Lucan, Silius, and Statius. 



Tale University. 



Albert S. Cook. 



1 This is perhaps reflected in Shakespeare, Tit. Andr. 2. 
3. 93-7, 106-7 : 



